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Our President Writes 


In the latest report on membership which | have received (as of Janu- 
ary 20, 1956), ASCA has 1140 approved members with approximately 400 
more applicants still in process. It is likely that by the time this issue 
reaches you we will have passed the 1500 mark for approved members. 
When this is compared with the 231 charter members who started ASCA 
back in 1952, it can be easily seen how much we have grown. Last year’s 
final total was 912 and our large gain this year is due in considerable 
measure to the work of our membership chairman Doug Dillenbeck and 
his state chairmen. 

Growth in membership, important as it is, is only one kind of growth. 
We have grown importantly in other ways. One of the most important 
ways has been in the publication this year-of a real journal for our organiza- 
tion. Next year we hope to have four issues and to increase the journal in 
size. We hope to be able to keep adding to its quality and general useful- 
ness. It is and will remain our most important publication. Eventually we 
should publish training manuals, research monographs, et cetera. One 
problem at the moment is not to spread our energies and resources too 
thinly by moving in too many directions at once. But all of these in good 
time. 

Our part of the APGA convention program will move into a full-fledged 
divisional status for the first time, even including an ASCA luncheon. Anna 
Meeks should receive great credit for the tremendous amount of work she 
has done as program chairman for ASCA, It is extremely important that 
ASCA have a full-scale and worthwhile program at the national convention. 
As the convention moves around the country from year to year, our pro- 
gram can serve as a stimulus and inspiration to those who attend. Many 
who do not belong to ASCA but who attend the APGA national convention 
will judge us in considerable measure by the nature of our program. 

We have taken other steps concerning the revision and improvement of 
our constitution which will be submitted to you for your consideration 
shortly. We have been concerned not only about growth in quantity of our 
membership but in improving our quality. A committee on J/embership 
Status and Standing is studying this problem, and its recommendations will 
be very important in helping us to determine what ASCA should become. 
As I have stated before, it is my hope that we move as rapidly as possible 
in the direction of making membership in our organization dependent upon 
a high level of training, experience, and ethical practice. 

Perhaps the most pressing problem we have to resolve as soon as possible 
has to do with our grass roots organization. I have received personal letters 
from many of you urging the formation of State Chapters or Councils. 
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Your Board of Governors has moved slowly on this issue because we have 
not wanted to run counter to present APGA policy which is aimed at 
establishing APGA branches with divisional interest sections. Perhaps we 
ought to do both. Certainly, as public school employees for the most. part, 
it is only realistic to recognize the potential value of State Chapters or 
Councils. I hope more of you continue to express your opinions on this 
matter. 

In closing I must, in this my final message, express my most sincere 
thanks to all the officers and members of the Board of Governors, to the 
various committee chairmen and members, and to the Journal editors, for 
the splendid cooperation they have given me and for the fine work they 
have done for ASCA. Only those who get enmeshed in organization activ- 
ities realize the tremendous amount of work needed to keep an organization 
like ours going and moving forward. With people like these I have no doubt 
as to our, destiny as a profession. 


Editorial 


Good news continues to come from Douglas Dillenbeck, ASCA’s hard- 
working membership chairman. The overall membership report as of 
January 20, 1956 shows 1140 approved members with some 400 applicants 
still to be processed. For December, the latest month for which specific 
totals are available, Doug reports that ASCA gained 114 approved mem- 
bers, of which 35 were renewals and 79 were new members. This gave ASCA 
a total membership of 1,098 as of December 31, 1955. As of December 31, 
1955, ASCA had fifty percent more members than at the same time last 
year. This increase is compared with a ten percent increase in memberships 
for APGA as a whole. In December ASCA was leading all other divisions 
of APGA, not only in percent of increase, but also in the number of new 
members gained. These statistics show that Doug and his conscientious 
state membership chairmen have worked long and hard. I am sure the other 
members of ASCA join me in congratulating them on the fine job they have 
done. 

But, like the old saving that a housewife’s job is never done, our job is 
not completed. Today there are some 25,000 full and part-time counselors 
on the job in public schools throughout the United States. Our total meni- 
bership of 1,140 is only a small part of this active counselors’ group. Each 
one of these 25,000 counselors who is not in ASCA is a potential member. 
Each one of these has much to gain from active affiliation and work with 
his fellow workers. ASCA has much to offer its members, and our profession 
has much to gain by organizing. It is one of the most feasible ways to fight 
for the improvement of counseling. Therefore, we cannot rest on our laurels. 
There is a job to be done. Don’t leave it up to the membership chairman and 
his committee. Each ASCA member should become a ‘membership chair- 
man’”’—let’s acquaint all counselors with the advantages of ASCA mem- 
bership. Let’s set our sights high. 25,000 members in ASCA! 








Changing Emphases in Counseling* 


) IK. G. WIiLtuiAMSoNn 


Dean of Students and Professor of Psychology, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Organized counseling in the public schools began in America near the 
turn of this century when it was first systematically formulated by Parsons. 
He had concluded, as a result of his experiences in counseling young men 
and teaching counseling classes in the Boston Y.M.C.A., that an unwise 
vocational choice was the cause of failure and unhappiness in many adults. 
His correlative hypothesis, that early appropriate choice was likely to lead 
to success and happiness, instigated systematic efforts to develop vocational 
counseling for young adolescents as an organized procedure. Out of Par- 
sons’ original concept developed counseling programs which for many years 
were dominated by his emphasis upon youth as the object and vocational 
choice as the subject of counseling. Parsons’ counseling techniques- 
interviewing and information-giving—have been modified and augmented 
since the first World War by such tools as aptitude and skill tests. But his 
preoccupation with methods of fitting the individual to the job remained 
for long so important a part of counseling that the field became program- 
centered and almost technique-bound. Little atténtion was given, therefore, 
to evaluation of objectives, to many dimensions of personality develop- 
ment, and to matters of undergirding theory. 

Some vears before Parsons began his pioneering, there arose in American 
education a movement which eventually provided tools and methods for a 
restructured vocational guidance. In the late nineteenth century, a grow- 
ing recognition of individual differences in children’s ability stimulated 
efforts to individualize education through selective grade placement. of 
pupils and through development of instruments for that purpose. Thus 
were evolved achievement tests, which served as diagnostic aids in educa- 
tional counseling, as did aptitude tests in vocational counseling. Both kinds 
of instruments were designed to enhance accurate self understanding as a 
basis for choice of goals. 

A third movement developed concurrently with Parsons’ concept of 
vocational guidance. The child guidance movement was given initial im- 
petus in 1909, when Freud visited Clark University, bringing with him his 
emphasis upon the decisive role of early affective disturbances in individual 
development. One wonders what would have happened in the history of 
psychology had Freud influenced Parsons during this visit to America. 
There seems to have been no exchange of ideas, however, though the two 

* Adapted from a speech given at the State Conference of Counselors held in Des 
Moines, Iowa, on October 13, 1955. 
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were temporarily physically close; for the two movements they initiated 
vocational guidance and child guidance—did not merge until several dec- 
ades later. 

These three movements—child guidance, with its emphasis upon treat- 
ment of pathological emotional development originating in the home; 
vocational guidance, emphasizing prevention of maladjustment as a result 
of occupational misdirection in school; and educational guidance, directed 
toward optimum learning through individualized teaching—have been in 
the process of merging through the years, and today we observe attempts to 
fuse these several developments into a more comprehensive service which 
embraces all known sources of individual motivation and developmental 
potential. The whole person has thus become the object of concern. His 
vocational choice is viewed as an expression of his basic personality pattern, 
and the job environment is looked upon as an important locus of personality 
development. Affective dynamics are examined not only to discover 
pathologi¢al areas but to learn how the individual operates in his normaley. 
And problems in the home and school are no longer seen as the only deter- 
minants of significant behavior; rather, all experiences take their place 
among contributors to the individual personality structure. 

One aspect of this recent approach is the emphasis upon developmental 
learning rather than on the somewhat static analysis of aptitudes through 
testing. Instead of underscoring technique and program, we now center 
attention upon development of a theory of learning upon which to base our 
educational methods. For we have discovered, as Gustad says, that 


“Counseling is a learning-oriented process. ..in which a counselor 
. seeks to assist the client. ..to learn more about himself and to 
accept himself, to learn how to put such understanding into effect in 
relation to more clearly perceived, realistically defined goals.’”! 
And in Strong’s words, ‘‘. . .counseling is not merely the giving of advice 
it is an ‘educational technique.’’” 

As oceurs in all broad-gauged social movements, there have been diver- 
sions in the development of modern day counseling. I refer to what I would 
call the interlude of a digression, the so-called directive versus non-directive 
contreversy. This controversy, though it may prove to be tangential to 
the main course of development of the field, has contributed some clarity 
concerning fundamental objectives and the means-end dynamics of coun- 
seling. It has forced us to consider, for example, the merit of the contention 


' John W. Gustad, “The Definition of Counseling,” in R. F. Berdie, ed., Roles and 
Relationships in Counseling, Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1958, 
pe 2d. 

2. K. Strong, Vocational Interests 18 Years after College, University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis, 1955, p. 186. 
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that we should return to the naturalism of Rousseau, in which the individual 
is viewed as containing within himself sufficient resources to take charge of 
his development alone and unaided, as it were. My own belief is that no 
human individual has the capacity thus to develop his capacities fully 
without many kinds of assistance from others—as exemplified in the inter- 
relation of an individual and his culture. The interdependence of human 
beings in facilitating each other’s learning seems to me to have been suffi- 
ciently established so that we may not digress again to the Rousseauian 
assumption about human development. In this connection, and insofar as 
I have any role in this digression, | confess that I prefer to be known as an 
objectivist, since I believe that in counseling we should center main atten- 
tion upon the individual’s search for assistance in  self-understanding 
through the world outside his own subjective experiences. And | believe 
that as counselors, we are in a particularly favorable position to make 
available to the individual objective information regarding the self, data 
which are a necessary ingredient of stimulation to full personal develop- 
ment, and which are available only in the external world. 

With so much attention being given the individual’s subjective life, and 
particularly his affect, it may serve to redress the present imbalance if we 
recall that self judgments are known to contain many errors of observation 
and interpretation.’ We need to remind ourselves that the objective testing 
movement in large part was developed to correct some of the errors of self 
estimate and to supplement subjective appraisal with appraisals from the 
external world, to which, it should be noted, the individual must make 
some form of adjustment. Basic though motivation is in one’s development, 
one does not live alone only with one’s affect; rather does one live in inter- 
reaction with other individuals in a society. And it is the external appraisal 
of one’s associates which rounds out and balances an individual’s subjective 
appraisal into his own capacities and potentialities. In this connection, 
Strong makes a common sense observation: “Students require from time to 
time (1) someone with whom they can talk things over, (2) information 
about their environment, (3) information about themselves, (4) assistance 
with personality adjustment, and (5) instruction on how to solve their 
personal problems.! 

I have sketched very briefly what I think is the emerging fusion of 
several hitherto only partially related efforts to assist the individual to 
understand himself more validly and reliably and to assist him with exter- 
nal appraisals and stimulation. Thus it seems to me that we are more 
closely approximating today. a well-rounded, adequate form of counseling 
assistance than was true with respect to any of the movements I have 


* Little attention seems to be given to the rich experimental literature of four 
decades ago on errors of self judgment as reviewed in Hollingsworth’s Judging 
Human Character. 

4 /bid., Strong, p. IS4. 
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referred to. Moreover, we are beginning to write a more adequate theory 
to describe and explain the process by which an individual achieves full 
development with external counseling assistance. And while fusion and 
theory writing are being prosecuted vigorously, it seems to me that there is 
reason for giving thought to a third line of development which would add 
force and direction to the other two. I refer to an attempt to transfer 
counseling points of view, techniques, and theory to other forms of human 
relationships. Such attempts at transformation and transposition, in a 
sense, may prove to be good experimental as well as dialectical tests of our 
formulation, and, at the same time, may uncover new situations in which 
counseling techniques may prove useful in facilitating human development. 

I shall refer briefly to one such transposition and then enlarge upon a 
second. The first has to do with the transposition to the ordinary day-by- 
day teacher-pupil relationship of the points of view, emphases, and tech- 
niques of counseling. Restructuring of the teacher-pupil relationship during 
the past several decades, of course, is not to be attributed solely to the 
adoption of techniques and emphases learned through counseling. Never- 
theless, these have had their effect, and it is quite commonplace today to 
remark that the teacher’s personality, especially in the elementary schools, 
has modified relationships in the classroom. We observe in some instances 
a softening of blunted questions and comments and a dissipation of aggres- 
sion. There is also a lessening of frustration and many other observable 
changes in behavior when the teacher uses techniques which at least 
resemble those of a counselor who faces an individual client. There is also 
increased recognition of the implications of children’s behavior—the ag- 
gressive child is no longer viewed as having more serious problems than one 
who withdraws, and a well-disciplined class is not necessarily considered 
evidence of good teaching. 

Less of a reformation of classroom techniques has occurred at the sec- 
ondary level and even less at the college level. In ascribing, at least in part, 
the reformation to the importation of counseling techniques and emphases, 
one does not ignore the fact that many individual teachers over the cen- 
turies, without benefit of formal counseling experience or even second-hand 
experience, have used techniques which resemble those of the counselor. 
Indeed, in this respect, modern counseling is a more systematic structuring 
of the kind of good human relationships which have always existed when 
ever a healthy adult teacher operated with understanding and insight in a 
classroom. To me this has been the heart of the concept advocated by 
many that every teacher is a counselor. 

A second transposition of counseling from the one-to-one relationship to 
new situations is observed in our own experiences with the fusion of disci- 
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pline and counseling. For decades it has been pointed out correctly that the 
best counseling results are achieved when the relationship is voluntary and 
the individual is not under any imposed restriction. But in some instances 
this dictum has been over-generalized to imply that no non-voluntary 
relationships can foster counseling. Indeed, many counselors are admon- 
ished not to have anything to do with the disciplinary type of relationship. 
This resulted, as [ have said elsewhere,° in the segregation of the unpleasant 
disciplinary type of relationship in the principal’s or dean’s office. The 
counselor has preferred to work with the individuals which come and go at 
will. 

According tg our experience, we need not conclude that the optimum 
condition of voluntary relationship is the only condition under which 
desirable counseling results can be achieved. And our importation of 
counseling techniques and emphases into the imposed disciplinary relation- 
ship has, we believe, transformed discipline from repressive, non-educative 
punishment to something which resembles the growth-producing relation- 
ship of counseling. It should be said, as I have pointed out elsewhere, that 
the disciplinary student by no means can be dealt with as though he had 
come in voluntarily to seek counseling. The counselor must persist in 
maintaining a warm, friendly atmosphere which will gradually transform 
the student’s resistance into acceptance. It seems to me as I visualize the 
disciplinary counseling relationship, that the counselor—being an adult 
and being perceived by the student as an extension of the central admin- 
istration of school or college-—is viewed by the student as just another 
repressive adult. His own experience with adults may have convinced him 
that all adults are repressive, and therefore any symbol of adult authority 
is to be resisted. He has, perhaps, over-generalized from his own experi- 
ences, as sO many persons do. Under such difficult conditions counseling 
takes the form of “teaching” the individual that his generalizations have 
at least one exception in the form of the present friendly counselor. And the 
importation of counseling techniques and emphases into this type of im- 
posed relationship may serve to “teach” the student a second generalization, 
namely, that some forms of restrictions and impositions are not repressive 
but rather may release the individual from his self-limitations and thus 
open up new possibilities for development through inter-personal relation- 
ships in group life. 

I have reviewed certain aspects of my theme which serve to describe 
current emphases upon desirable integration of the several more or less 
autonomous attempts to deal with the ‘whole child,” by centering atten- 


51. G. Williamson, ‘Discipline and Counseling,’ Education, 74: 512-18, April 
1954. 
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tion upon a supposedly pivotal part of the whole. Today, attempts at 
integration of these several, parts into a whole proceeds with new vigor as 
theory formulation {attracts more attention than does technique forging. 
Such efforts may well prove to be fruitful of further advances in counsel- 
ing. In our experiences we conclude that still other advances can be 
achieved by transposing counseling techniques and emphases to inter- 
personal relationships other than the customary counseling interview. Such 
transpositions are viewed as a form of pre-experimental testing of the 
assumptions underlying counseling techniques. 


TRANSFER OF PUPIL INFORMATION 
Dear Editor: 


[ note the plea of one of your members in the Fall issue of THr ScHoon 
CouNSELOR relative to transfer of information on pupils. | think we do this 
rather successfully in Cayuga County. 

This program has developed gradually as new counselors were added in 
the county and absorbed into the group already working in the area. We 
maintain fairly close contacts among ourselves, meeting at intervals to 
discuss common problems. As a result of this close acquaintance, we know 
each other’s backgrounds well and have considerable confidence in each 
other. 

We reached the point some few years ago when, with the consent of the 
administrators of our schools, we exchange complete pupil personnel folders 
from school to school in the county. Since we all pride ourselves on having 
our folders as complete and detailed as possible, this usually gives adequate 
information on a student. In addition, as any of us becomes acquainted with 
counselors in schools outside the county, we may also decide to send them 
folders on transfer students, and most of us do this. 

I believe you will find that this system of exchanging folders is not unique 
with us. I know that a few years ago, it was not general policy in the State 
and at that time, Mr. Hubert Houghton, Bureau of Guidance, State Educa- 
tion Department at Albany, made mention of the practice in a monograph 
he wrote for use in the State. May I emphasize, I do not think this close 
cooperation can come about all at once—it can only result from working 
with and understanding the other counselors to the point where you trust 
them and they trust you with the most complete information for the good 
of the pupil. 

Marist KE. Turron, Director of Guidance 
Port Byron School System 


Realities in the Guidance Programs in 
Elementary Schools 


Frances M. WIiLson 
Director of Guidance, New York City, New York 


The widespread emergence of guidance programs in elementary schools 
throughout the country directs attention to the importance of evaluating 
their effectiveness in terms of the realities in the working school day. Of 
major importance is the recognition that a guidance counselor has actually 
approximately only 35 to 40 hours a week to meet the guidance needs of 
the school. Realistically, therefore, she must plan her time carefully to 
meet the needs of pupils, teachers and parents. She will need also to appor- 
tion her time between counseling, group guidance, in-service training, 
community contacts and parent education. . 

COUNSELING 

Although the counseling aspect of her work is the most significant, it 
still can be accorded only approximately fifty percent of the counselor’s 
working time. This means, therefore, that about eighteen hours a week can 
be devoted to work with individual children in a face-to-face interview 
situation. Further arithmetic makes it obvious that if somewhere in the 
neighborhood of twenty to thirty minutes are to be given to an individual 
child during the interview, approximately forty interviews can be held a 
week. 

While, of course, many important kinds of help can be given through the 
informal, unplanned, short contact with some children, nevertheless, the 
real heart of the counseling program must rest with the planned interviews. 
Actually it will probably prove impossible to hold forty well-conducted 
interviews a week. At any rate it is evident that counselors who feel that 
they are actually counseling ‘hundreds of children,’ cannot possibly be 
doing so with efficiency. It would seem that no elementary school counselor 
‘an accept more than thirty-five children at one time for intensive coun- 
seling if she is going to meet their needs effectively. 

A second important question to be raised regarding counseling is the 
number of interviews necessary for each child. This is a figure that has not 
yet been professionally established. Probably most children who have 
significant problems requiring counseling will require a minimum of five 
interviews. Others may require as many as fifty or more. If a figure between 
five and ten can be established as the average number of interviews. for a 
given child in counseling, it then becomes possible to evaluate how many 


4] 
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children in a school population can be provided true counseling service. 

Counseling of a high level requires preparation, planfullness, and oppor- 
tunity for record keeping. In the final analysis, one well-conducted inter- 
view is worth two poorly-conducted and ill-planned interviews. 

GROUP GUIDANCE 

Since the previous discussion has indicated that fewer children can be 
serviced through individual counseling than is optimum, it is essential that 
the group guidance program be carefully designed to meet the needs of a 
major portion of the student body. This in turn entails careful work with 
teachers so that the counselor will be able to extend herself effectively 
through the homeroom period and the recitation class. 

Probably one quarter of the counselor’s time will be devoted to the 
preparation and administration of the group guidance program. Rather 
than carrying out the details of the program herself, the counselor should 
direct her energies to developing cooperatively with the teachers good 
materials including printed materials, films, audio aids and the like. The 
counselor will find the most efficient use of her energies will result if she 
makes available good material to the teachers and helps them in its use. 
Weaknesses in many guidance programs have developed because teachers 
were encouraged to work on their own without adequate professional assist- 
ance. This professional assistance is a major contribution of the trained 
counselor. 

Often, too, a counselor will find it desirable to use her energies in having 
funds made available for the purchase of good materials which have been 
commercially prepared. There is little value in counselors’ duplicating work 
that has already been well done elsewhere and is available at not too great 
a cost. This does not apply, however, in schools where funds are limited. 
The counselors should exercise the greatest creativity in developing their 
own materials as well. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


The work with teachers is of paramount importance to the counselor 
planning the school guidance program. Workshops with teachers of the 
rarious grade levels will provide opportunity for a ‘consideration of the 
problems of particular age levels and offer opportunity for helping teachers 
better to understand the reasons underlying children’s behavior, the kinds 
of help best able to meet these needs, and materials utilized in working 
with the children. 

The tape recorder will provide opportunity for recording interviews with 
parents which the teacher can then evaluate. Many interviews are held 
constantly between teachers and parents without due regard to the delica- 
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cies of developing skill in this area. There are also available a great many 
particularly fine films regarding the growth and development of children 
and techniques that are effective. These include: 


Counseling, Its Tools and Techniques, Mneyclopedia Britannica Films, 22 minutes, 
$100.00 

Frustrating Fours and Fascinating Fives, MeGraw Hill, 20 minutes, $95.50 

Genesis of Emotion, New York University, 33 minutes, $120.00 

Maintaining Classroom Discipline, McGraw Hill, 14 minutes, $70.00 

Practicing Democracy in the Classroom, United World Films, 20 minutes, $100.00 

Shyness, McGraw Hill, 28 minutes, $95.00 


Often these may be obtained without cost from State Departments or 
nearby universities. 

In faculty conferences much also can be done through studying the record 
cards of individual children as well as making possible opportunities for 
completing case studies of particular children. Reporting upon a study of 
records or work with an individual child will yield valuable discussion. 
Teachers are interested also in drawing together the work of individual 
children in the fields of art and language arts to study at greater depths 
the meaning underlying some of the art and language art productions. 


PARENT EDUCATION 


The counselor will find her energies constantly drawn upon to meet the 
almost never-ending pleas of parents for help in understanding their chil- 
dren. She will appreciate that the large meeting vields only minimal results 
and will wish to conduct carefully planned parent workshops. 

Much of the materials indicated earlier for work with teachers are also 
useful with parents. Needless to say, every opportunity should be provided 
for the parents to make their own unique contributions. Sometimes they 
will wish to discuss simple records that they have kept about the behavior 
of their children. A record of the behavior of children at a particular time 
such as: supper time, Friday evening, Saturday morning, Sunday aiternoon, 
or the night before an examination will often vield fascinating material for 
discussion. 

As the different parents report about individual children they will realize 
how much of the behavior of their children that they look upon critically 
is really normal and acceptable behavior. Many times suggestions made by 
parents for modifying undesirable behavior of children will be offered by 
other parents who have faced similar problems. Their suggestions will often 
be highly practical and eagerly received. 

The counselor will also conduct many interviews with parents. Occasion- 
ally the counselor should challenge herself by recording an interview after 
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it has taken place. Even the most experienced counselors will sometimes 
find that they have fallen into undesirable habits in their interviews. Some 
may find that they talk at too great length; others may find that they rely 
unduly upon advice-giving and personal reference. Interviewing parents, 
in many instances, has important emotional overtones. Often parents 
bring their own feelings regarding school to the interview situation and 
may be feeling either hostile, inadequate, insecure or evasive. It becomes 
important, therefore, for the counselor to make every effort to understand 
the feelings of the parents and appreciative of the effect that her words and 
her behavior will have upon their attitudes. 

The counselor in the field will perhaps find the foregoing analysis of her 
duties amazingly compartmentalized. She will look back upon her day 
that has just ended and feel that it has been one highly charged emotionally, 
filled with frustration because of unfinished duties, and altogether lacking 
in planfullness. Needless to say, in every counselor’s life there will be many 
such days. The goal should be, however, to stress long-range planning, day 
to day orderliness of administration, and to provide an adequate amount 
of compulsiveness of behavior to bring to each day’s work sufficient effi- 
ciency to achieve these aims. 

The counselor’s office must be a particularly attractive and happy place, 
and at the same time an efficient place. Letters must be answered promptly, 
records must be adequately completed, at the same, time the deeper feelings 
of children must be met and provided for. The task is not an easy one 
obviously, but the rewards are great! 


COMMUNITY CONTACTS 

The counselor has important responsibilities in the community that are 
also time-consuming. She will meet with the various service organizations 
such as the Chamber of Commerce and the Rotarians whose members 
make many generous contributions to the welfare of children. Churches, 
hospitals, social welfare agencies, mental health clinies—all too are impor- 
tant sources of help within the community. The counselor will find herself 
attending many meetings, some of which will seem unduly costly of time 
but, nevertheless, must be attended. In the long run all efforts put into 
community affairs yield dividends of over one hundred percent return. 





Feelings of the Counselor 


ATLEE C. KEPLER 


Dean, Hagerstown Junior College, Hagerstown, Maryland 


There has been an increasing amount of writing concerning all aspects of 
counseling. Much attention has been given to the problem of the counselee, 
the competency of the counselor, and the atmosphere of acceptance and 
understanding that must be present, as well as to the desired outcomes of 
this unique person to person relationship. Considerable discussion has been 
devoted to the feelings of the client or counselee and emphasis given to the 
fact that every effort must be made to protect them. While it is true that 
the focal point of the interview situation must be the counselee, it is at 
least appropriate that we give some attention to the feelings of the coun- 
selor. 

We often read about the importance of rapport, the great significance of 
the counselor’s personal qualities, and the value of using the best and most 
appropriate techniques. While all of these are concomitant factors in sue- 
cessful counseling, without) proper employment and control of his own 
feelings the counselor’s efforts may prove ineffective and unrewarding, both 
to the client and to himself. 

Feelings are not easy to describe, probably because they are internal in 
origin. However, counseling itself is concerned with growth and change in 
behavior, which is not achieved externally but must come about through 
internal processes. These intangible feelings are equally hard to separate 
into meaningful categories for discussion. The following is aneffort teanalyze 
and present essential facets of the feelings of the counselor in a common- 
sense, practical, and thoroughly understandable manner. In each instance, 
we shall assume that we are making reference to the feelings of one who is 
trving to do a conscientious and sincere job in this vitally important area 
of counseling. 

1. Feelings should be elient-centered. The counselor as he listens constantly 
and automatically should put himself in the counselee’s place and should 
attempt to see the circumstances as he would see them, not as they might 
appear to an outsider. 

2. Feelings should indicate acceptance. Vhe client is a worthy, respected 
individual whose problems merit consideration. It is essential that he be 
made to feel that he is accepted for his own sake. Accepting feelings also 
imply humility and self-understanding on the part of the counselor and 
usually mean that the counselor accepts himself as one competent and 
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confident in his own ability. The ultimate test is not that the counselor 
show acceptance, but that the counselee feel accepted. 

3. Feelings should be unbiased. The counselor must remain non-judgment- 
ive. The attitude reflected should be one of, “I neither approve nor dis- 
approve, but I do respect and accept your right to be different.” 

4. Feelings should reflect empathy. This means understanding how the 
person feels without experiencing the same emotion yourself. The feeling is 
for the person rather than for the emotion which the situation may nor- 
mally evoke. 

5. Feelings should be keen and alert. The counselor should attempt to take 
the client’s point of view and adapt his techniques to the particular needs 
and temperament exhibited by this person. This necessitates rapid and 
accurate appraisal of the situation. The counselee comes in and it is the 
counselor’s concern to see the world through his eves. Tailoring remarks 
to fit each situation takes sensitive, intelligent, and fast planning. Dur- 
ing the interview a team-like relationship exists, whereby the coun- 
selor’s remarks seem to the client to state the next point he is ready to 
accept. 

6. Feelings must be genuine. It is far more important that the counselor 
feel the right way toward the client than that he do and say all the correct 
things. A counselor can outwardly accept all the negative statements of a 
counselee, but if there is inward rebellion, it will have its effect on the 
counseling situation. The client is seldom fooled so the feelings of the coun- 
selor must be sincere and thoroughly genuine. 

In an effort to summarize briefly we might say that if the client is the 
true center of interest, if acceptance prevails, if the situation remains 
unbiased, if the counselor is successful in understanding how the counselee 
feels, and if counselor’s feelings are alert and genuine, the counseling inter- 
view will prove to be a team-like arrangement, in which both parties 
involved work toward a common purpose with mutual respect. 


A few copies of THE ACTION-RESEARCH PROJECT IN PUPIL PERSONNEL 
SERVICES of the Synder (Texas) Public Schools (report of the first vear) are avail- 
able. ASCA members interested in having a copy should address Carter J. Parkes, 


Counselor, Snyder Senior High School, Snyder, Texas. 





ASCA Members Speak 


GUIDANCE IN EGYPT 
Dear Editor: 


It was a glorious year in Egypt and I only wish that more opportunities 
were available for more counselors to do that type of work. I’m sure | 
learned more from the Egyptians than they did from me. 

Henrietra R. Howarp*, Counselor 
Sherwood High School 
Sandy Spring, Maryland 


Comments accompanying Miss Howard’s letter. 


Guidance in Egypt? Guidance in a land where seventy percent of the 
population is illiterate? An American set up a guidance program for a 
country with twenty of its twenty-two million population Moslem? 

These were only a few of the questions presented to me by my friends 
when they learned of my Fulbright award to the Heliopolis University in 
Cairo, last year. I recognized these problems and many others. I went to 
Egypt fearful of accomplishing anything and returned inspired to higher 
goals. 

In the face of poverty, overcrowded conditions, and an unsettled political 
situation, Egypt is moving ahead. The educators of that wonderful country, 
with such an utterly fantastically glorious history behind it, are facing 
their problems and sett ing up a program covering ten to twelve years. This 
program includes books, teachers, building construction, and even free 
meals. They are aiming to educate students for production, for practical 
life, and for economic development. 

The Egyptian is extremely interested in our Child Guidance Clinies, 
diversified occupations programs, and certain phases of the counseling 
program. 

I found my University girls eager to learn what is being done in America 
and willing to do those things that would better the conditions in their 
country. Naturally, it was impossible to take an American program and 
transplant it to an Egyptian society. Modifications, adjustments, and com- 
plete strike-outs had to be made. 

The thing that impressed me most was the fact that in spite of almost 
impossible odds, they had the courage to go on working. It makes me feel 
ashamed when I think of all the many advantages we have in America and 
how little we, as counselors, are fighting to improve our situations. The 
little country of Egypt can teach us all a lesson. 

* Miss Howard was in Egypt during 1953-54. 
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We 
proudly 
present the tests with 


than any other instrument since 


psychological 
measurement 
began 


DEVISED BY 

David Segel, Ph. D. (Stanford). Specialist in Tests and Measurements, 
U. S. Office of Education 

Evelyn Raskin, Ph. D. (Minnesota). Assistant Professor of 
Psychology, Brooklyn College 


DESIGNED TO 

provide valid and reliable information for students in Grades 7-13 
and adults in nine primary aptitude areas and four basic 

factors. The nine tests are: Test 1, Word Meaning; Test 2, 
Paragraph Meaning; Test 3, Language Usage; Test 4, Routine Clerical 
Facility; Test 5, Arithmetic Reasoning; Test 6, Arithmetic 
Computation; Test 7, Applied Science and Mechanics; Test 8, Spatial 
Relations-Two Dimensions; and Test 9, Spatial Relations— 

Three Dimensions. The four factors are: I, Verbal Comprehension; 
II, Perceptual Speed; III, Numerical Reasoning; and IV, 

Spatial Visualization. 


RESULTS HELP TO 

furnish information which will (1) help examinees understand their 
aptitudes better so as to make realistic vocational plans and 

choose the school subjects in which they will enjoy the greatest 
success, and (2) aid counselors and other school personnel in 
guiding individual students and adjusting curricular offerings 

to their need. 


Ninety-six-page 
Manual contains 70 
tables and 12 fig- 
ures of statistical 
data to aid in inter- 
pretation of results. 


The tests, were de- 
signed and standard- 
ized to maximize 
their usefulness in 
forecasting achieve- 
ment in school sub- 
jects at high school 
and college levels. 


cnt’ pretiie: provided 
ent profile Vv 

for use in comparing 
an examinee‘s re- 
sults with profiles of 
successful and unsuc- 
cessful students in 
various subjects. 


We invite you to inspect these tests. Order your specimen set now. 
Specimen sets include one copy of each of the nine tests, 96-page 
manual, nine scoring keys. extended profile sheet, transparent profile 


sheet, class record sheet, and both answer sheets. 
The price postpaid is $1.75. 


CALIFORNIA TEST BUREAU 


Los Angeles, Calif. e New Cumberland, Penn. ¢ Madison, Wis. « Dallas, Texas 
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Archives: ANNA R. Mrrxs 
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Membership: Doucias DILLENBECK 


Nominations (ASCA): Auprey B. Russri1, Director, Pupil Personnel and Guid- 
ance, Elkhart, Indiana 


Nominations (APGA representatives): Cart H. Water, Director of Child 
Services, Madison Public Schools, Wisconsin 


Guynn E. Ciark, Director of Guidance Services, St. Louis, Missouri 
Program, 1956 Convention: Anna R. Mrrxs 
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Publications: T. J. KuUEMMERLEIN 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 
Membership Status and Standards: Doucitas D1LLENBECK 


ASCA MEMBERSHIP INFORMATION 


Help other qualified school counselors find their way to our national professional organization. 
They will gain by all the benefits of such professional affiliation—opportunities to serve our 
profession in positive ways, stimulating publications from APGA and ASCA, outstanding 
national convention programs, and personal identification with a strong growing profession. ° 
Speak up for ASCA wherever school counselors meet. Lend your copies of this publication and 
the APGA Journal, and give away the membership applications printed in these. Write your 
membership chairman for copies of ‘“‘All This and Counseling, Too,’’ an attractive brochure 
describing ASCA and containing a membership application. Join the membership team today, 
and enjoy the satisfaction of good services in a good cause. 


Memsers of The American School Counselor Association are counselors, teacher-counselors, 
directors of guidance and other school staff who perform guidance duties on released time. 
People whose jobs are mostly concerned with providing or improving professional guidance 
services for secondary or elementary school students are eligible for associate membership in 
ASCA. To belong to ASCA you must have completed eight semester hours in the areas of (a) 
mental hygiene, (b) an introduction to guidance services, (c) a basic course in testing, and (d) 
methods and techniques of counseling. 


THIS IS HOW YOU JOIN 


Fill out and mail this blank with your check for $7.00 to American School Counselor Associa- 
tion, A Division of the American Personnel and Guidance Association, 1534 O Street, N.W., 
Washington 5, D.C. 


0 I would like to join the American School Counselor Association and feel that I meet the 
requirements for membership described above. Please send me an application blank. 


O I have been approved for ASCA membership and would like to belong for the current year. 
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